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Bas Interwoven is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts.— Washington. 


Bes~There is no greater argument of a light 


and inconsiderate person, than profanely to scoff 
at religion.— Tillotson. 
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From Dickens’s Londen Daily News. 
‘Wait a Little Longer.” 

There ’s a good time coming boys, 

A good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of tMe good time coming. 
Cannon balls may aid the truth, 

But thought ’s a weapon stronger; 
We'll win our battle by its aid— 

Wait a little longer. 


There ’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

The pen shall supersede the sword, 

And might, not right, shall be the lord, 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger; 

The proper impulse has heen given — 
Wait a litile longer. 


There ’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
War in all man’s eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity, 
In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s seke— 
Wait a little longer. —— 


There ’s a good time comi:.g, boys, 
A good time coming: ~ 

Hateful rivalries of creed 

Shall not make their martyrs bleed, 
In the good time:coming. 

Religion shall be shorn of pride, 
And flourish all the stronger; 

And Charity shall trim her lamp — 
Wait a little longer. 


There ’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
And a poor man’s family 
Shall not be his misery, 
In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help, 
To make his right arm stronger; 
The happier he, the more he has— 
Wait a little longer. 


There ’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
Little children shall not toil 
Under, or above, the soil, 
In the good time coming; 
But shall play in healthful fields, 
Till limbs and mind grow stronger; 
And every one shall read and write — 
Wait a little longer. 


There ‘s a good time coming, boye, 
A good time coming; 

The people shall be temperate, 

And shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 

They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger; 

The reformation has begun — 
Wait a little longer. 








There ’s a good time coming, boys, , 
A good time coming: 

Let us aid it all we can — 

| Every woman—every man— 

The good time coming. 

| Smallest helps, if rightly given, 

i! Make the impulse stronger; 

*T will be strong enough one day — 
Wait a little longer. 





" Nothing Wost by Civility. 

A gentleman who has filled the highest muni- 
cipal offices in one of our cities, owed his eleva- 
tion, chiefly, to a single act of civility. A trav- 

eler in a hot, summer’s day, wanted some water 
for his horse, and perceiving a well near the road- 
side, turned his horse up toward it. Just then, 
} a lad appeared, to whom the stranger addressed 
|| himself, saying : 

‘| “My young friend, will you do me the favor to 
|| draw a bucket of water for my horse, as I find it 
|| rather difficult to get off and on?” 

|| The lad promptly seized the bucket, and soon 
‘brought a supply of water. Pleased with the 
cheerful temper and courteous manner of the 
| youth, the traveler inquired his name, and so 
deep was the impression made on his mind, that 
_the name of the lad and his place of residence 
| were remembered until several years afterward, 
| when the traveler had occasion for a clerk. He 
| then sent for this young man, and gave him a 
responsible and profitable place, from which he 
| rose to the chief magistracy of a city. 








| Secretary to the Board of Education of Massa- 
|| chusetts, has lately been detected in a long 
i course of, to say the least, very singular conduct. 
It appears, according to a report of a committee 
|of the legislature, that Mr. Mann has been in 
| the habit of paying bills for postage, stationery, 
| office rent, clerk hire, ete., out of his own pocket. 
It appears that his entire salary was $1,500 per 
annum, and that, during the first five years, he 
| defrayed his own expenses, incurred in traveling 
| over the State for educational purposes—occupy- 
|ing about four months every year. It also ap- 
| pears that he was in the habit of advancing mo- 
ney out of his private funds to aid in erecting 
new schoolhouses; even borrowing, at one time, 
| $2,000 for that purpose. Altogether, the report 
discloses such a system of conduct on the part of 
Mr. Mann, that, in these days of official pecula- 

tion, congressional mileage, ete., we cannot won- 
|der that it has excited universal astonishment. 
| Appended to the report of the committee referred 
|to, isa resolve, ordering the payment to Mr. 
| Mann of $2,000. 


| Horace Mann, 
| 
| 
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From Sartain’s Magazine. 
TALES OF THE PURITANS. 
The College and the Rectory. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“You"are welcome, my son,” said Mr. Win- 
throp, rising from his seat, and extending his 
hand to a young man who had just entered the 
apartment. The son advanced with the deference 
peculiar to the times, and having pressed his 
father’s hand, turned to a lady who had also risen 
to receive him, and addressed her by the name 
of mother. Her warm embrace, and tearful eye, 
revealed the overflowing tenderness of her heart. 

“Sit down, my son,” said the father, with 
courtly politeness. “I am thankful that a kind 
Providence permits us to see you in health. 
How are our friends at Cambridge?” 

“ They are all well. Dr. Sibbs commends his 
regards to my father.” . 

“I am grateful for his remembrance. The 
excellent doctor is still instant, in season, and 
out of season, in his Master’s work?” 

“ He is diligent as usual in his calling.” 

There was that in the manner of young Win- 
throp, which indicated less reverence for the 
famous puritan master of Catharine Hall, than 
was grateful to his worthy parent. 

“He is a godly and learned man,” said the 
father, gravely, “and a most fitting model for the 
young.” 

“ He is indeed a good and an able man, and 
I trust I have profited by his instructions; still” 
(the young man spoke with hesitancy) “there 
are those who think he yields too readily to the 
encroachments of power.” 

“ He is a wise man, and it becomes not the 
young to sit in judgment upon their elders.” 

There was an implied reproof in these words 
of the mild and affectionate father, which fell 
heavily upon the heart of the son. He could 
scarce remember the time, even in boyhood, when 
that father’s censure rested upon him. The pe- 
culiarly affectionate, dignified, and devout bear- 
ing of the father, and the warm-hearted gentle- 
ness of the mother, had controlled the impulsive 
nature of the son, and caused his early life to be 
singularly free from blame. The sanctifying in- 
fluence of the gospel was added to that of parental 
counsels and example, and thus Henry Winthrop 
grew up to manhood beloved and honored by all 
who knew him. 

“T would not presume to sit in judgment on 
my elders,” said Henry, anxious to excuse him- 
self to his revered parent, “I trust I have not so 
far forgotten the instructions of my father; but 
may I not be allowed to ask, are the encroach- 
ments of power néver to be resisted?” 

“We are commanded to fear God, and to 
honor the king. We may not set ourselves 
against an ordinance of God.” 

“ Prelacy is not an ordinance of God.” 


“True, my son, it is without warrant of Scrip- 
ture, yet it is supported by the civil power, and 
that we may not resist. Christ taught the duty 
of subjection, even to the heathen emperor of 
Rome.” 

“ Suppose the mandates of the man of sin are 
enjoined by the civil power, must we submit.” 

‘Nay, my son, that were idolatry, which is 
treason against God.” 

Henry was unwilling to push his inquiries 
further, now that he had compelled his father to 
abandon the principle of passive obedience, which 
his loyalty had not allowed him to question. A 
stranger calling at that moment, relieved the em- 
barrasment which might otherwise have been felt 
both by the father and the son. Mr. Winthrop 
and the stranger retired to the library, and Henry 
was left alone with his mother. 

Mrs. Winthrop had manifested some uneasiness 
during the conversation which had taken place. 
To her it savored of filial irreverence on the part 
of Henry. While she was fashioning in her 
thoughts a mild reproof, he, in the affectionate 
freedom which he was wont to use with her, in- 
troduced another, and widely-different topic. 

“Who was the young lady I met tripping down 
the lawn as I drove up? She must have left you 
a few moments before I came.” 

“Tt was Lucy Fones, the daughter of our new 
rector.” 

“ Tf her father preaches as well as his daughter 
walks, you have made a good exchange. Is she 
beautiful? She held down her head when I 
passed her, so that I could not see her features.” 

Mrs. Winthrop gave him a look of surprise, 
which led him to say, “ My dear mother does not 
suppose that I could be rude to any lady, espe- 
cially on my father’s grounds?” 

“J should hope not, certainly, but we are told 
that great changes come over young men at the 
University. The young lady you speak of is 
comely in her features and pleasant in her ways. 
Your father regards her as a chosen vessel.” 

“He will of course approve my purpose to cul- 
tivate her acquaintance.” 

“He will, no doubt, desire to have you visit 
the rector and his family. You will find the 
family a pleasant one, still there are several 
reasons why your visits there should not be very 
frequent.” 

“T trust you do not number among them the 
danger that the young lady in question may be- 
come your daughter-in-law, though I would take 
her at a venture in preference to the lady so 
kindly provided for me by the admirer of my 
father’s acres.” 

“Have you formed many acquaintances at the 
University?” said Mrs. Winthrop, wishing to 
change the topic of conversation. There was an 
air of levity in his remarks which she did not 
quite approve; or, to speak more accurately, 











approve. 








which she thought her husband would not 














“I have cultivated the acquaintance of all 
whom my father recommended.” 

“You have found their society profitable ?” 

“Tt could not be otherwise; still, it does not 
furnish all the sympathy required by one of my 
age.” . 

“Your father expected you to associate with 
the members of your own college ; you have some 
intimate friends among them?” 

“T have an intimate friend, a member of Christ 
College, whom I love and honor above all men 
living, save my father.” 

‘* More than the master of your College?” 

“Yes; for though he is scarcely twenty years 
of age, he is familiar with all the learning of 
antiquity, and pours forth from his own genius, 
thoughts as weighty and brilliant as the masters 
of any age.” 

“You are not wont to speak so extravagantly. 
He must have cast a spell upon you.” 

“If I mistake not, he will cast a spell over all 
coming generations, pouring into their ear songs 
to which angels might listen, and animating them 
to noble deeds in the cause of God and freedom.” 

“ This wonderful friend, then, is a Christian?” 

“ He is the most devout of men. His religion 
is shown in a life as pure, perhaps, as it is given 
to fallen man to lead, and in secret communion 
with the Father of Spirits. He frequenteth not 
so much as some the public and private meeting ; 
for he dwells apart, amid his own high and pure 
thoughts, and, like John the Baptist in the wil- 
derness, is preparing himself for some mighty 
work for the glory of God!’’ 

“ How is it that you see him, if he is thus given 
to solitude?” 

“ An accident threw us together, and he has 
since been pleased to invite me often to his 
chambers. Such high discourse as I have there 
listened to, I have never heard from mortal lips. 
I never see him without having my love of truth 
and beauty increased, and my purpose to serve 
my generation strengthened.” 

“ Since his influence over you must needs be so 
powerful, I am thankful that it is a sanctified in- 
fluence. What is the personal appearance of 
your friend?” 

“His form is as faultless as his mind: the 
casket is worthy of the jewel it contains. There 
is an expression of heavenly beauty upon his 
countenance, and his eye hath a luster which sur- 
passes all description.” 

“ Has he a pleasant voice?” 

“Tt is like the eolian harp, when he speaks of 
the beautiful in the outward creation and in the 
human soul ; and like the deep tones of the organ, 
when he speaks of the wrongs of God’s church, 
and the terrible days of vengeance which he thinks 
are drawing nigh.” 

“From him, then, you have derived the senti- 
ments which your father disapproves. Let no 
one, My son, usurp the authority due to your 
father. What is your friend’s name?” 
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“John Milton.” 

} “Tt is not a noble name.” 

“ Heaven has given him a nobility which the 
favor of princes cannot bestow.” 

The hour of evening prayer had now arrived. 
Mr. Winthrop was still detained with his visitor. 
It devolved upon Henry to conduct the evening 
services. The domestics were called in; a chap- 
ter was listened to with a reverence befitting 
a puritan household, and a prayer was offered 
which lacked nothing in’simplicity and godly 
sincerity, in consequence of the sprightliness 
which had characterized a portion of the even- 
ing’s intercourse. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue next morning was the Sabbath. The quiet 
which pervaded the mansion, the early songs of 
praise from different apartments, the reading of 
the Scriptures to, the assembled household, the 
fervent prayers, so diverse from acts of super- 
stitious homage, the cheerful countenances and 
pleasant voices, betoken nought of the austerity 
and gloom with which some would fain clothe the 
dwellings of the early puritans. In the family 


of Winthrop, piety and politeness were not dis- 


severed. A religion of love was the minister of 
joy. 

At the proper hour, the family walked to the 
village church, which was, perhaps, a mile distant. 
The law of the Sabbath was understood as secur- 
ing rest to the beast of burden, except in cases 
of necessity and mercy. The carriage of Win- 
throp was neyer driven to the house of God, ex- 
cept in weather which rendered it impossible for 
the ladies to reach it otherwise. 

As young Winthrop entered the church, he 
cast a single glance at the rector’s pew. His 
eyes met those of Lucy. Both turned quickly 
away, as conscious of a feeling of curiosity which 
could claim no indulgence on that holy day. 

A most reverent attention was given to the 
preacher, who held firmly to the truth, but paid 
a regard to surplice, book, and form, which, to 
Henry, savored of unrighteousness. His father 
gave less heed to those lesser matters, and con- 
fued his attention to the truths which came 
warm from the heart of the speaker. By thus 
avoiding all points of controversy, and keeping 
his mind calm and intent upon God’s holy truth, 
his soul was strengthed for the toils and trials he 
was destined to endure in laying the foundations 
of the church in a far distant land. . 

On their way homeward, the conversation of 
the father and his son related solely to the living 
truths which had been made the theme of elo- 
quent discourse. Winthrop’s heart glowed with 
gratitude that his son understood the language 
of Zion, and that the only effect of his exposure 
to the world had been to nourish a profounder 
estimate of the glorious gospel, and a deeper sen- 
sibility to its precious truths. - 





| On Monday morning, after receiving the con- 
| gratulations of the domestics, with whom he was 
| a peculiar favorite, and who had refrained from 
| expressing their affection upon the Lord’s day, 


| Henry set out with the intention of calling at |) 


‘the rectory. After proceeding some distance, a 
| doubt arose as to the propriety of calling at so 
| early an hour. 
| distance, when the sight of a lane reminded him 
| of his nurse Darbley, who occupied a cottage at 
its extremity. Having served in the family for 
half a century, she was placed by John Win- 
| throp in a comfortable cottage, with a grandson, 
who, however, soon left her, and was lost at sea. 
| Henry had ever been her favorite. In his very 
infancy, she had instilled divine truth into his 
willing mind, and had daily, from that time for- 
ward, invoked the choicest blessings upon his 
|head. His first visit was due to her. He re- 
proached himself for permitting the fair face at 
the rectory to cause him to forget, even for a 
moment, the claims of his humble friend. 

As he drew near the cottage, he heard, through 
the half-open window, the tones of a voice, which 


dear mother. Contrary to his usual custom, he 
knocked at the door. It was opened by the 
young lady who had occupied so large a portion 
of his morning thoughts. Her embarrassment 


time without speech or gesture, save an involun- 
tary raise of his beaver. 

“Do you wish to see Mrs. Darbley?” said 
the lady. © 

“T do,” were all the words he had at command. 
He entered the cottage. 

“My dear child,” said his aged friend, half 
rising from her sick bed in the eagerness of her 
joy, “it is given to these eyes to see you ance 
more.” As he drew near, she threw her withered 
arms around his neck, and pressed her lips to 
his cheek. 

“Do not be surprised, my lady, 
to Lucy, “he is the son of my honored master, 
and is as dear to me a8 was my Own poor boy, 
who is now at the bottom of the sea.” 


”? 


Lucy smiled in acknowledgement of the intro- 
duction, and in sympathy with the widow’s joy, 
and busied herself in domestic matters. Her 
movements were not unobserved by Winthrop, 


returned most affectionate answers to the ques- 
tions of his nurse. The young lady attempted 
to remove an article which required an exertion 
of strength greater than she possessed. He was 
quickly by her side, and, by his aid, the article 
was placed in the desired position. Whether the 
hue worn by her countenance was caused by an 
undue exertion of physical strength, or by the 
proximity of the Cambridge student, cannot, per- 
haps, be determined. Very soon his assistance 
was again rendered, and continued for a longer 








space of time. The cottage certainly presented 


He retraced his steps for a short 


fell as sweetly on his ear as those of his own | 


was not lessened by the fact that he stood for a | 


said she || 


though he paid the most respectful attention, and 


la spectacle somewhat singular. The beautiful 
| daughter of the younger member of a noble 
‘| house, and the wealthy student of a renowned 
|| university, were performing domestic offices for 
one who had passed her life at service, until 
established in the cottage, a reward of her 
| fidelity. 

| “Only to think,” exclaimed she, “that such a 
| poor creature as I am, should have the flower of 
_ the land to attend upon me! It is wonderful, as 
are all the Lord’s dealings with me. I can do 
‘nothing to reward you; but there is one who 
| will say in the great day, ‘inasmuch ay ye have 


done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
| ye have done it unto me.’ ” 


|| “My mother is not very well,” said Lucy, 
“and as you now have company, I will go home, 
| and come over again this evening.” With grace- 
! ful courtesy she bade Winthrop good morning, 
\| and sped her way across the fields, thereby shor- 
|| tening materially the distance to the rectory. 

“She is,’’ said the invalid, “the next after 
| your mother, the loveliest creature I ever saw.” 
“She is a very beautiful girl,” said Winthrop. 
“Beauty is fading, but she has that which 
‘will never fade. She has been with me daily 
since I have been sick, and waited upon me as if 
I were her mother.” 

“My mother does not know of your illness.” 

“The young lady would not let me send her 
word : she would not have her troubled with me: 
she would attend to me herself. Henry Winthrop, 
mark my words, whoever gets Lucy Fones for a 
| wife, gets a treasure of which England holds not 
} the equal.” 

Winthrop smiled at the enthusiasm of his 
friend, and asked, “Have you recommended me 
| as warmly to her good opinion?” 

| ©The son of John Winthrop will never be 
| likely to want a good word from me, wien it can 
| be spoken. But I wish you to sit down, and 
'vead to me from the Bible.” 

He took her well-worn Bible, and spent an 
hour in reading and commenting upon its truths. 
| He then kneeled by her bedside, and offered a 
| prayer which carried the oil of joy and consola- 
-tion to her heart, and caused her cheeks to be 
| wet with tears of gratitude and love. He then 
| went home, and passed the day with his mother. 
| He informed her of his visit to the cottage, but 
| with a departure from his usual frankness, he 
| made no mention of the rector’s daughter. 
| As the sun approached the western horizon, 
| Winthrop felt a strong desire to take the evening 
|air. He sallied forth with the manner of one 
| who had no fixed purpose, and was altogether in 
| doubt in what direction to lay his course. Still 
it happened that he made toward the cottage, 
making very trifling deviations from a right line. 
He had just reached the door, when he saw Lucy 
approaching. She paused when she saw him, as 
if meditating a retreat; but soon advanced, and 
with some embarrassment, permitted him to assist 
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her in crossing the stile. 
tage in company. 

“Have you come again, my dear children?” 
said the invalid. 

“ How have you passed the day?” said Lucy. 

“Pleasantly, my dear; all my days pass plea- 
santly. He maketh my bed in sickness, and 
doeth all things well.” 

Lucy again employed herself in domestic offices. 
Having prepared food and medicines for her pa- 
tient, and put the cottage in order, she was about 
to take her leave. ‘Susan will be here to pass 
the night with you. In the meantime your friend 
will keep you company.” 

“I had hoped,” said Winthrop, rising, “to be 
permitted to attend you home. I have not yet | 
paid my respects to your father.” 

“Tt will soon be dark, and she will not like to 
be left alone.’ | 

“ Your servant is now coming,” said he, look- 
ing from the window. With embarrassment, if | 
not with reluctance, she awaited Susan’s arrival, | 
and then accepted his proffered attendance. | 

The walk through the fields was a very plea- | 
sant one, but it failed to suggest topics for con- | 
tinued conversation. The intervals of silence 
which occurred, notwithstanding Winthrop’s ef- 
forts to prevent them, certainly did not indicate | 
any great congeniality of soul. 


They entered the cot- 














The path led | 
them by a small sheet of water, which was bor- | 
dered by a grove. The full moon cast the sha- 
dows of the trees upon the surface of the waters. | 
A passing breeze gave motion to those silvery | 
shadows. There was an involuntary pause. | 
Both gazed with admiration upon the beauty | | 
before them. | 

“I stood, not long since, with a friend,” said | 
Winthrop, “and surveyed a similar scene; he | 
transferred to paper the emotions awakened, as | 
accurately as the painter transfers the features to | 
the canvas. 

“In a poem,” 

“Yes,” 

“ Have you a copy of it 


there, left a most favorable impression upon the | 
rector’s mind. Winthrop retired, resolving to | 
accept the invitation to repeat his visit at an 
early day. 

[ To be continued.] 





Homes for All. 
Let the staid old East, in her pride grown gray, 
In an ardent song, sing of days gone by, 

Let her build her domes—stow her wealth away, 
And point to the graves where our forefathers lie; 
We will turn to the West, to the strong young West, 

Where the sun through the wild grass seems to fall, 
And we ’Il shout to the world with hearty zest, 
Here are homes for the millions! —homes for all! 


Let her sing of her Hudson wrapped in sheen, 
Where her fields look down on the passing tide; 
Let her boast of her mountains grand and green, 
Far above where the lightnings ride; 
We will shout for the West, aye, the gay young West, 
(No cliffs gigantic the mind appal,) 
With a flowery zone encircling her breast, 
And homes for the millions, aye, homes for all! 


Let her sing of the deeds of Adams and Jay, 
Of the times when the souls of men were tried. 
Let her turn to the battlements worn and gray, 
Where her warriors fought, and her warriors died ; 
We will sing of the West, aye, the thriving West, 
Where the herdsman lustily shouts his call, 
While his flocks come bounding in hosts abreast, 
O’er the homes for the million — homes for all! 


Let her turn the leaves of her proudest lore, 
Let her point her sons to the Plymouth Rock; 
Let her follow her ships the ocean o'er, 
And strive with the tempest, the wave and shock; 
We’!l plant the plow in the dark red loam, 
Where the light winds sigh, and the sunbeams fall, 
And the stranger shall come and share our home, 
We have homes for the million — homes for all! 


Oh! the blithe young West! the flowery West! 
Where the lowing ox in his freedom roves; 

Where the lazy kine from their grazing rest, 
In the cooling shades of the oaken groves! 

It is here where the yeoman‘s mind is free— 
Where a serf never lists to a master’s call— 


|| Where “ each man sits down ‘neath his own fig tree,”’ 


And feels there are homes, aye, homes for all! 


We have loved the East, aye, the ripe old East, 





| 

said Luey. 
| 

9” | 

“In my memory.” 

“ Please repeat it.” | 

He did so, with a voice and manner perfectly | | 
suited to the emotions it contained. | 

“Tt is most beautiful,” said Lucy; “It reminds 
me strongly of the poetry of a young man I once | 
saw in London.” 

“Was his name Milton?” | 

“Tt was. Do you know him?” 

The keynote of conversation had been struck. 
There was no longer any feeling of restraint. 
Winthrop gave full play to his enthusiasm, and 
Lucy replied as freely to his remarks as if she 
had known him for years. They lessened their 
pace, and even retraced their footsteps, in order 
to prolong their walk. The evening had well 
nigh passed when they reached the rectory. 

A brief hour spent in conversing respecting 
the university, and the interests of religion 





That cradled our sires when the West was wild; 
We have heard of the dance and the Christmas feast, 
When Nicholas fosters the dutiful child; 
But the soft blue sky of our western plains 
Shuts down in its beauty an azure pall, 
| And we can but love what the heart enchains, 
And we ’ve homes for the millions — homes for all! 


Then adieu to the East, the gray old East; 


waves; 

We have taken the lairs of the frighted beast, 
And rest by the red men’s sunken graves. 

We are strong in will, with a yeoman’s mind, 
And dance no more in a gilded hull; 

But we hunt the wolf and the fleeter hind, 
And have homes for the million —homes for all! 


Tue MisanTurore. 
Chicago, Iill., 1849. 











profligate power and prosperous crime. 


We have builded our hearths where the wild grass | 


Bes~The native vigor of the soul must wholly 
disappear, under the demoralizing example of 


| 
| 


| 


The Seven-Shilling Piece. 
It was during the panic of 1826, that a gen- 
tleman, whom we shall call Mr. Thompson, was 
seated with something of a melancholy look in 
his dreary backroom, watching his clerks pay 
away thousands of pounds hourly. Thompson 
was a banker of excellent credit; there existed, 
perhaps, in the city of London no safer concern 
than that of Messrs. Thompson & Co.; but at a 
moment such as I speak of, no rational reflection 
was admitted, no former stability was looked to; 
a general distrust was felt, and everyone rushed 
to his -banker’s to withdraw his hoard, fearing 
that the next instant would be too late, forget- 
ting entirely that this step was that of all others 
most likely to insure the ruin he sought to avoid. 
But to return. The wealthy citizen sat 


| gloomily watching the outpouring of his gold, 


and, with a grim smile, listening to the clamorous 
demands on his cashier; for although he felt 
perfectly easy and secure as to the ultimate 


'| strength of his resources, yet he could not sup- 


press a feeling of bitterness, as he saw constitu- 
ent after constituent rush in, and those whom he 
fondly imagined to be his dearest friends, eagerly 
assisting in the run upon his strong box. 
Presently the door opened, and a stranger was 
ushered in, who, after gazing for a moment at 
the bewildered banker, coolly drew a chair, and 
abruptly addressed him : 

“You will pardon me, sir, for asking a strange 
question, but I am a plain man, and like to eome 
straight to the point.” 

“Well, sir,” impatiently interrupted the other. 
“T have heard that you have a run on your 


|| bank, sir.’’ 


“ Well.” 

“Ts it true?” 

“ Really, sir, I must decline replying to your 
most-extraordinary query. If, however, you 
have any money in the bank, you had better at 
once draw it out, and so satisfy yourself; our 
cashier will instantly pay you,” and the banker 
rose as a hint to the stranger to withdraw. 

“ Far from it, cir. I have not one sixpence in 
| you hand.” 

“ Then may I ask what is your business here ’ 

“TI wish to know if a small sum would aid you 
at this moment ?” 

“Why do you ask the question?” 

“ Because, if it would, [ would gladly pay ins 
small deposit.” 

The money dealer started. 

“Yoh seem surprised; you don’t know m} 
person or my motive. I'll at once explain. Di 
you recollect some twenty years ago when you 
resided in Essex?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not for 
gotten the turnpikegate through which you passe 
daily. My father kept that gate, and was ofte 
honored by a few minutes’ talk with you. 1 


9” 











| Christmas morning my father was sick, and 
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attended the tollbar. On that day you passed 
through, and I opened the gate for you. Do you 
recollect it, sir?” 

“ Not I, my friend.” 

“No, sir, few such men recollect their kind 
deeds; but those who are benefitted by them sel- 
dom forget them. I am, perhaps, prolix; listen, 
however, only a few moments, and I have done.” 

The banker began to feel interested, and at 
once assented. 

“ Well, sir, as I said béfore, I threw open the 
gate for you. As I considered myself in duty 
bound, I wished you a happy Chistmas.. Thank 
you, my lad, replied you, thank you, and the 
same to you, here is a trifle to make it so; and 
you threw me a seven-shilling piece. It was the 
first money I ever possessed, and never shall I 
forget my joy at receiving it, nor your kind smile 
in bestowing it. I long treasured it, and as I 
grew up, added a little to it, until I was able to 
rent atoll myself. You left that part of the 
country, and I lost sight of you. Yearly, how- 
ever, I have been getting on; your present 
brought good fortune with it; I am now com- 
paratively rich, and to you I consider that I owe 
all. So this morning, hearing accidentally that 
there was a run on your bank, I collected all my 
capital, and brought it to lodge with you, in case 
it can be of any use; here it is,’ and he handed 
a bundle of banknotes to the agitated Thompson, 
“in a few days I’ll call again,” and snatching 
up his hat, the stranger, throwing down his card, 
walked out of the room. 

Thompson undid the roll; it contained thirty 
thousand pounds! The stern-hearted banker, 
for all bankers must be stern, burst into tears. 
The firm did not require this prop; but the mo- 
tive was so noble, that even a millionare sobbed 
—he could not help it. The firm is still one of 
the first in London. 

The £30,000 of the turnpikeboy is now grown 
into some £200,000. Fortune has well disposed 
of her gifts. 





Ministerial Anccdotes, 

A little work, entitled Biographical Sketches 
of the Moody Family, has recently been publish- 
ed, giving sketches of Rev. Joshua Moody of 
Portsmouth and Boston, Rev. Samuel Moody of 
York, and Rev. J oseph Moody of York, common- 
ly called “ Handkerchief Moody.” We extract 
the following anecdotes : 

When Mr. Moody was on a journey, I think in 
the western part of Massachusetts, he,called ona 
brother in the ministry, on Saturday, thinking 
to spend the Sabbath with him if agreeable. The 
man appeared very glad to see him, and said, “I 
should be very glad to have you stop and preach 
for me to-morrow; I feel almost ashamed to ask 
you.” “Why, what is the matter?” said Mr. 
Moody. “Why, our people have got into such a 
habit of going out before meeting is closed, that 
it seems to be an imposition upon a stranger.” 


“Tf that is all, J must and will stop and preach 
for you,” was Mr. Moody’s reply. When the 
Sabbath day came, and Mr. Moody had opened 
the meeting and named his text, he looked round 
on the assembly, and said, “My hearers, I am 
going to speak to two sorts of folks to-day, saints 
and sinners.—Sinners, Lam going to give you your 
portion first, and I would have you give good at- 
tention.” When he had preached to them as 
long as he thought best, he paused, and said, 
“There, sinners, I have done with you now; you 
may take your hats and go out of the meeting- 
house as soon as you please!” But all tarried 
and heard him through.—Sewall. 

A young clergyman was once visiting him, and 
on the morning of the Sabbath, he asked him if 
he would not preach. “Oh, uo, Father Moody,” 
was the young gentleman’s reply, “ I am traveling 
for my health, and wish to be entirely relieved 
from clerical duties. Besides, you, sir, are a dis- 
tinguished father in Israel, and one whom I have 
long wished to have an opportunity of hearing, 
and I hope to-day for that gratification.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, as they wended their 
way to the meeting house, “ you will sit with me 
in the pulpit?” 

It was perfectly immaterial, the young minis- 
ter replied; he could sit in the pulpit or the pew, 
as Father Moody preferred. So, when they en- 
tered the meeting house, Father Moody stalked 
on, turned his companion up the pulpit stairs, and 
went himself into the parsonage pew. 

The young man looked rather blank when he 
found himself alone, and waited a long while for 
his host to “come to the rescue.” But there 
Father Moody sat before him as straight and stiff 
as a stake or a statue, and finding there was to 
be no reprieve for him, he opened the Bible, and 
went through the exercises. Perhaps the ex- 
citement caused by this strange treatment might 
have enlivened his brain; at all events, he preach- 
ed remarkably well. After the conclusion of the 
services, Father Moody arose in his pew, and 
said to the congeregation, “ My friends, we have 
had an excellent discourse this morning from our 
young brother; but you are all indebted to me 
for it.” 

A daughter of President Edwards was once at 
his house, upon a visit. “I shall remember you 
in my public prayers this morning,” said he to 
her one Sabbath as they started for the meeting. 
“No! oh, no! Father Moody, I beg of you not to 
do so. Lentreat of you not to doit.” But in 
his morning service, he did pray for the young 
lady, who was then an inmate of his family, the 
daughter of one of the most distinguished divines ; 
and while all eyes were directed to the parsonage 
pew, he continued “she begged me not to men- 
tion her in my prayers, but I told her I would.” 

Col. Ingrahame, a wealthy parishoner, had re- 
tained his large stock of corn, in a time of great 
scarcity, in hopes of raising the price. Father 
Moody heard of it, and resolved upon a public at- 




















en 
tack of the transgressor. So he arose in his pul- 
pit one Sabbath, and named as his text, Prov. 
11, 26. “He that withholdeth corn, the people 
shall curse him; but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it.” Col. Ingrahame 
could but know to whom reference was made; 
but he held up his head and faced his pastor, 
with a look of stolid indifference. Father Moody 
went on with some very applicable remarks, but 
Col. Ingrahame still pretended not to understand 
the allusion. Father Moody grew very warm, 
and became still more direct in his remarks upon 
matters and things. But Col. Ingrahame still 
held up his head as high, and perhaps a little 
higher than ovor, and would not put on the coat 
so aptly prepared for him. Father Moody at 
length lost all patience. “Col. Ingrahame!” 
said he, ‘“‘ Col. Ingrahame! you know that I mean 
you; why don’t you hang down your head !” 





Laws of Health. 

Children should be taught to use the left hand 
as well and as much as the right. 

Infants should be sponged with cold water 
every day of the season. Infants should be nur- 
sed at regular intervals, once in about three 
hours. From the time they are weaned, until 
they have passed the first dentition, children 
should be fed on bread and milk. 

Children should sleep in separate beds, and 
should not wear nightcaps. 

Children under seven years of age should not 
be confined over six or seven hours in the house 
—and that time should be broken by frequent re- 
cessess. 

From the time of the first, to that of the sec- 
ond dentition, children should be denied animal 
food. 

Children and young people must be made to 
hold their heads up and shoulders back, while 
standing, sitting, or walking. The best beds for 
children are of hair, or in winter, of hair and 
cotton. 

At proper times and in proper places, children 
should be indulged in the free use of their limbs 
and lungs. A playroom is a useful appendage 
to a house. 

After the second dentition is passed, young 
people may eat all kinds of wholesome food. 
Young children should drink only water. One 
pint of liquid to a persona day is sufficient for 
health; and should neither be hot or very cold, 
and should be taken at some interval after 
eating. 

From one to one pound and a half of solid food 
is sufficient for a person in the ordinary vocation 
of business. Persons in sedentary employments 
should drop one third of their food and they will 
escape dyspepsia. 

Young persons should walk at least two hours 
a day in the open air. 

Young ladies should be prevented from ban- 
daging the chest. The author has known three 
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— 
eases of insanity, terminating in death, which be- 


gan in this practice. 

Every person, great and small, should wash 
all over in cold water every morning. 

Reading aloud is conducive to health. 

The more clothing we wear, other things being 
equal, the less food we need. 


Sleeping rooms should be furnished with a fire- || 


place, or some other mode of ventilation beside the 
windows. 

The proper temperature of sleeping rooms is 
from fifty-five to sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 

The temperature of a room warmed by an open } 
fireplace, is sufficiently high for health and comfort | 1 
at seventy degrees of Fahrenheit, 
warmed by an air-tight stove needs to be Bt sev- 
enty-five degrees. Air-tight stoves are not good || 
for health, unless the room is plentifully supplied 
with cracks and crevices. 

Young people and others cannot read and study 
much by lamplight with impunity. 

The best remedy for eyes weakened by night 
use, is a fine stream of cold water Ruigiteny ap- 
plied to them. 

When eyes fail by age, the aid of spectacles 
should be called in, instead of being deferred as 
long as possible. 

Dr. Warren’s Tract on Health. 


The Judge turned Schoolmaster. 








At the head of a private orphan house, at | 
Potsdam, is the venerable Von Turk. Accord- | 
ing to the laws of his country, Von Turk is a no- 
bleman. His talents and acquisitions were such 
that, at a very early age, he was elevated to the | 


was attended with honors and emoluments. He 
officiated as a judge fourteen years, but in the 
course of this time, so many criminal cases were | 
brought before him for adjudication, whose only | 
cause and origin were so plainly referable to early | 
neglect in the culprit’s education, that the noble 
heart of the judge could no longer bear to pro- |) 
nounce sentence of condemnation against the 
prisoners ; for he looked upon them as men, who, 
almost without a paradox, might be called guilt- 
less offenders. While holding the office of judge, 
he was appointed school inspector. The para- 
mount importance of the latter office grew upon 
his mind as he executed his duties, until at last | 
he came to the full conception of the grand and | 
sacred truth,—how much more intrinsically hon- | 
orable is the vocation of the teacher, who saves 
from crime and from wrong, than the magistrate 
who waits until they are committed, and then 
avenges them. 

He immediately resigned his office of judge, 
with its life tenure and its salary, traveled into 
Switzerland, where he placed himself under the || 
care of Pestalozzi; and after availing himself for || 
three years of the instructions of that celebrated || 
teacher, he returned to take charge of an orphan 








tute. 
| style as our well-off farmers and mechanies, and 


but a room |! fice of honor and of profit, to become the instruc- 
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whole life to the care of the negheoted and desti- 
He lives in as plain and inexpensive 4 


devotes his income to the welfare of the needy. 
I was told by his personal friends, that he not only 
| deprived himself of the luxuries of life, but sub- 
| mitted to many privations, in order to appropriate 
his small income to others whom he consided more 
| needy; and that his wife and family cordially and || 
cheerfully shared such privations with him for the | 
same object. 





any other official dignitary, should resign an of- 


tor of children?—H. Mann’s Tour, pp. 90, 91. 





The Qucen Bee at Home. 

The community of bees is an example of pure 
monarchy, unrestrained by any checks or power, 
yet never deviating into despotism on the one 
hand, or anarchy on the other. Some years ago, 
while our gracious queen was making a royal 
| progress through her northern dominions, we 
| witnessed a no less interesting sight of the pro- 
| gress of a queen bee, in the glass hive of an in- 





| genious friend and lover of nature at his country 


To what extent would our own 
|community sympathize with, or appreciate the | 
act, if one of the judges of our higher courts, or || 





‘| retreat. The hive was of that construction which 
|| opened from behind, and showed the whole econ- 
‘| omy within. In a few minutes the queen made 

|| her appearance from the lower part of the hive. 

Her elongated body and tapering abdomen at 

once distinguished her. 


to perceive how she was constantly accompanied 
| by nearly a dozen of bees, that formed a circle 
| around her, with their heads invariably turned | 
| toward her. The guard was relieved at frequent 
intervals, so that, as she walked forward, a new 

| group immediately took the place of the old, and 
| these, having returned again, resumed the labor 
in which they had previously been engaged. 
| Her appearance always seemed to give pleasure, 
which was indicated by a quivering movement of 
the wings. 


The laborers, in whatever way occu- 
_ pied, immediately forsook their work, and paid 
| homage to their queen, by forming a guard 
| around her person. Every other part of the hive 
! meanwhile presented a busy scene. 
were seen moving their bodies with a tremulous 
| motion, by which thin and minute films of wax 
were shaken from their sealy sides. Others were 
ready to take up this wax, and knead it into 
|matter proper for constructing cells. Frequent 
| arrivals of bees from the field brought pollen on 
| their thighs for the young grubs, and honey, 
which they deposited in the cells. All was ac- 
tivity, order, and peaceful industry. None were 
| idle, but the drones, who seemed to stroll about 
| like gentlemen.—Brittsh Quarterly Review. 














asylum. Since that time, he has devoted his 


Men must not walk upon stilts.—L’ Estrange. 


She moved along slowly, |; 
now and then stopping to deposit an egg in one || 


; || of the empty combs ; and it was most interesting 
Bench. This was, probably, an office for life, and || 


Many bees | 





Our Cc hildhood. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 
*T is sad—yet sweet —to listen, 
To the soft wind’s gentle swell, 
And think we hear the music, 
Our childhood knew so well. 
To gaze out on the even, 
And boundless fields of air, 
And feel again our boyhood’s wish 
To roam like angels there! 


There are many dreams of gladness 
That cling around the past — 
And from the tomb of feeling 
Old thoughts come thronging fast — 
The forms we loved so dearly 
In the happy days now gone, | 
The beautiful and lovely, 
So fair to look upon. 


Those bright and lovely maidens 
Who seemed so formed for bliss, 

Too glorious and too heavenly 
For such a world as this! 

Whose soft dark eyes seemed swimming 
In a sea of liquid light, 

And whose locks of gold were streaming 
O’er brows so sunny bright. 


Whose smiles were like the sunshine 
In the springtime of the year— 

Like the changeful gleams of April 
They have followed every tear! 

They have passed —like hope — away — 
All their loveliness has fled — 

Oh! many a heart is mourning 
That they are with the dead. 


Like the brightest buds of summer, 
They have fallen from the stem — 
Yet, on it isa lovely death 
To fade from the earth like them! 


And yet the thought is saddening 
To muse on such as they — 
And feel that all the beautiful 
Are passing fast away! 
That the fair ones whom we love, 
Grow to each loving breast, 
Like tendrils of the clinging vine; 
Then perish where they rest. 


And can we but think of these 
In the soft and gentle spring, 
When the trees are waving o’er us, 
And the flowers are blossoming! 
For we know that winter ’s coming, 
With his cold and stormy sky — 
And the glorious beauty round us 
Is budding but to die! 





From Mrs. Morrison’s Memoranda of the Farm School. 
Boys’ Visits. 

The return of the volunteers from Mexico was 
looked forward to with painful interest by us, as 
four of our Farm School boys were with them, 
having enlisted after leaving the school. Many 
were our doubts and fears, as we thought of their 
temptations and associates. It was very happily 
shown to us, by a visit from one them, the next 
day after he was discharged, how far the feelings 
of home and good principles can be instilled into 
the minds of the young and motherless. He met 
us with a true affection, and free from the vices 
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of the camp; his health perfect, his appearance 
manly, and his address gentlemanly; his intelli- 
gence far beyond anything we anticipated. Clad 
in a handsome suit, his heart overflowing with 
joy that he had withstood the dangers of his sit- 
uation, and thoroughly cured of all desire to 
enlist again, he was an interesting specimen of 
the soldier to look upon. 

He observed, “ Mother, when I laid my head 
on my Mexican pillow—a stone with the soft 
side up—I used to think how you would feel to 
see me thus, and of my comfortable bed at the 
Farm School. When for sixty hours I had no 
food, how sweet would have been your bread.” 

“How did you spend your leisure hours, 
George?” I asked him. 

“T sometimes used to roam the hills and woods 
to gather flowers, make a bouquet, and put in 
the top of my gun, and think of you and home. 
One day, in an hour, I found forty different kinds 
of flowers.” 

Here we see the beautiful mission of flowers. 
I little thought, when I was teaching in botany, 
it would be a solace for a soldier in Mexico. 

“What other amusement did you have?” 

“T thought my time must not be lost, and I 
learned to play upon the bugle; and I now in- 
tend to join a musical band.” 

“What did you do with your scrip?” 

“T have it under lock and key; they did not 
get my land for thirty dollars. I have an uncle 
out west; I shall employ him to locate it for me; 
and, when I have finished my carpenter’s trade, 
I mean to build me a house on it.” 

“How did you escape the vomito and other 
sickness ?” 

“TI drank no spirit, as little of the water as 
possible, kept myself clean, and had not a mo- 
ment’s sickness ?” 

“ How did you like the inhabitants?” 

“The lower class are ignorant and savage, and 
the wealthy make slaves of them. I should not 
wish to live there. I consider the knowledge I 
have acquired of men and the camp as a compen- 
tion for my time; and then I have my land. I 
had no cause for enlisting; I was well situated, 
learning a good trade, and shall ever look upon 
this as a great lesson in my life. I boarded with 
a widow lady, who had three sons. We all paid 
our board and were treated alike. The eldest, 
in a moment of excitement, enlisted. It has per- 
fectly cured us.” 

“Did you see our other boys, L., W., and 
y.?” 

“TI saw them all. L. has enlisted for five 
years; W. returned with me. They all have 
behaved well, and have not acquired bad habits.” 

How thankful we were to hear this! It gave 
wings to anxious thoxghts. For two days we 
chatted on in this way; and while he was im- 
parting so much useful information, interspersed 
with judicious remarks, the boy seemed lost in 
the man. 








We have had pleasant visits from many of our } Guided by the wise in former ages, and my own 


boys during the year. 
July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, some came. 
It is a happy and cheering incident to see them 
leave the city on such days, and come home to 
the still, calm joys of the island. 
Ann E. Morrison. 
December 30, 1848. 





Rearing in Indolence. 

Some are tempted to indolence by their 
wretched training, or rather want of it. How 
many families are the most remiss, whose low 
condition and sufferings are the strongest induce- 


ments to industry The children have no inher- 


itance, yet never work; no education, yet are | 


never sent to school. It is hard to keep their 
rags around them, yet none of them will earn 
better raiment. If ever there was a case when 
a government should interfere between parent 
and child, that seems to be one, where children 
are started in life with an education of vice. If, 
in every community, three things should be put 
together, which always work together, the front 
would be the grogshop, the middle a jail, the 
rear a gallows—an infernal trinity; and the re- 
cruits for this three-headed monster are largely 


drafted from the lazy children of worthless | 


parents. 

The children of rich parents are apt to be 
reared in indolence. The ordinary motives to 
industry are wanting, and the temptations to 
sloth are multiplied. Other men labor to provide 
a support; to amass wealth; to secure homage; 
to obtain power; to multiply the elegant pro- 
ducts of art. The child of affluence inherits 
these things. Why should he labor who may 
command universal service ; whose money subsi- 
dizes the inventions of art, exhausts the luxuries 
of society, and makes rarities common by their 
abundance? Only the blind would not see that 
riches and ruin run in one channel to prodigal 
children. The most rigorous regimen, the most 
confirmed industry, and stedfast morality, can 


alone disarm inherited wealth, and reduce it to a || 
blessing. Let parents who hate their offspring |, 


rear them to hate labor, and to inherit riches, 

and before long they will be stung by every vice, 

racked by its poison, and damned by its penalty. 
H. W. Beecher. 





A Lesson for Artisans. 

“I ama married man, with a wife and five 
children,” says a correspondent of the Builder, 
“who are dependent on my exertions for their 
support. Being a working mechanic, my income 
is (when employed) one pound ten shillings per 
week. My parents, thirty years ago, were simi- 
larly situated with about one-third of this income. 
From them I learned a lesson of economy. The 
great question with me is, what quantity and 
quality of the necessaries of life are most condu- 
cive to promote health, strength, and happiness. 


On Fast day, Fourth of 





experience, I have long since come to this con- 


few. I have found, therefore, in past years, that 
two-thirds of my income will sufficiently supply 
myself and family with the necessaries of life ; 
the one-sixth of the same will meet the casualties 
of loss of employment; the other sixth, which is 
‘five shillings per week, or about £10 per year, is 
laid up for sickness or age. This trifling sum, 
with interest and compound interest, in a few 
years will make a man comparatively rich. Now, 
I am persuaded that there are thousands of 
working men, if they would make an honest 
|statement of what they spend foolishly, the 
amount so spent would be more than I pretend 
to save, and they are often laying themselves 
under the necessity of giving twenty per cent. for 
pledges of their property, when at the same time 
| they might, by resolution and good management, 
be receiving instead of giving interest for money. 
Let these hints be received in the spirit they are 
given. Let them excite an honest ambition to 
raise ourselves from that state of degradation in 
which too many of us are found.” 


! 
1] 
|| clusion—that man’s real wants are comparatively 
| 





Trustfulness. 

A trustful heart never breaks; it strengthens 
to the last. And to the last we will trust. God 
is almighty; then all things are his mightiness, 
and all life is his will. With us spring, and 
summer, and autumn, and winter shall be the 
will of God; and the will of God shall be the 
wisdom of the starry courses. The vital nature 
of the air about us shall be the will of God; and 
it shall be the will of God that we breathe with- 
out thinking. And to us joy shall be the will of 
God; and so shall pains and sorrows be. Provi- 
dence is in all things, so that whatever we do 
not understand shall be to us nothing to be 
frightened about, but it shall be mystery, and the 
will of God. And so, no less than birth, death 

shall be to us the will of God; and in it we will 
rejoice always, though sometimes, perhaps, not 
without trembling —Mountford’s Euthanasy. 





Devotion. 
| An undevout soul is like a tree in rich earth, 
but with perished roots. Such a tree may have 
the sun to warm it, and the dews to moisten its 
bark, and the breezes to blow through its 
branches, and so it may maintain a show of life, 
but only a show. And the soul of a man may 
| receive into itself, through his eyes, all the objects 
| of the world, and through his ears, the knowledge 
| of all that has ever happened, and his mind be- 
| come, at the best, not much better than a diction- 
ary of words, and a growing catalogue of things. 
| Because, for knowldge to become wisdom, and 
| for the soul to grow, the soul must be rooted in 
| God; and it is through prayer that there comes 
_to us that which is the strength of our strength, 
and the virtue of our virtue, the Holy Spirit. 
Mountford’s Euthanasy. 
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“Education—the Bulwark of Liberty.” 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

The School Friend has performed its mission another 
year. Itis gratifying to learn, from different sources, 
that it has done some good ; that it has been a welcome 
visitor to the teacher ; and that it has cheered him on- 
ward when other encouragements have been wanting. 
This number closes the Tuirp Volume. But our work 
is not done. We have aiready announced the intention 
of the publishers to continue the School Friend another 


year. We hope, with its increasing age, that not only | 


its interest and usefulness will be augmented, but its cir- 
culation be more widely extended. In order to secure 
this, we must depend principally upon the interest which 
our present patrons feel in the cause of education, and in 


our efforts to improve the condition of our schools, to || 


elevate the character of our teachers, and arouse the 
minds of parents to a proper sense of the importance of 
right education. 

What is this cuuse of education, about which so much 
is said, and so little felt? Its object is to give the help- 
less child of ignorance the power and excellence of 
knowledge, and clothe him with the beautiful garments 
of virtue, purity, and truth. Its object is to prevent 
wrong doing in the young, by teaching them to do right. 
The Creator has placed upon our earth a race of beings, 
possessing god-like capacities. This truth is easily ut- 
tered but not felt so as to move the minds of men as it 
should. Men are so common around us, and such im- 
perfect specimens too, that we do not realize the worth 
of the soul. The infant mind possesses all the elements 
of character which, when properly developed, give dis- 
tinction and success in after life. God has planted deep 
in the soul of the child the germ of thought, reason, will, 
judgment, love, and adoration; but he has left its expan- 
sion, growth, and perfecting, in part, to human culture. 
The child must be educated, and, if educated in the 
right way, will do right. “Train up a child,”’ says the 
sacred writer, “in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he wit Nor depart from it’’: posiTIVELY WILL NOT. 
How much is involved in these simple words, ‘“ T’rain 
up a child in the way he should go”! Circumstances in- 
timately affect character during the forming period. Let 
the older boys in a school be profane, and the playground 
will resound with the rough oath, falling from the lips 
of more tender years. Let the older boys play truant, 
and the younger boys will play truant too. Let it be 
the fashion for the older boys to chew tobacco; it is one 
of the primary lessons which the younger ones will 
learn, in spite of the sickness occasioned by the first ex- 
periment. But let the leading spirits in the school be 
distinguished for study, gentlemanly demeanor, and in- 
terest in the plans of the teacher, and the younger pu- 
pils will be sure to catch the same spirit. 

The rising generation is looking to us, then, for in- 
struction. We cannot shut our eyes, WITH IMPUNITY, 
against the truth when it is made known to us. There 
is a responsibility resting upon us. Man is a progres- 


sive being, but he may and will progress downward in a 


geometrical ratio, as well as upward. 
subject to certain unchangeable laws. 


ered or not, he must and will, inevitably, suffer the pe- 


nalty. Does the child continue to thrust his hand into 
the fire after he has thoroughly tried the experiment? 


If we neglect 
our duty to the young, we, our children, and our country 
will suffer the consequences of a broken law. Man is 
If he discovers 
these laws, and lives in obedience to them, happy will he 
be; but should he fail to observe them, whether discov- 


| Why is he burned? Simply because his flesh, with its 
| delicate sensibility of nerves, cannot bear the contact of 
| living flame. A person stupidly thinks of flying, and, with 
artificial wings attached to his arms and hands, really 
makes the attempt, by leaping from some high eminence. 
Why does he not sail gracefully through the air, like the 
proud bird of the mountain? His arms have not suffi- 
cient muscle to move wings capable of sustaining his 
ponderous body of flesh and bone, consequently he is 
precipitated to the earth in obedience to the law of gra- 
vity, and receives a broken head or fractured limbs as 
|| the reward of his disobedience to the law of his physical 
nature, which does not permit him to subject his limbs 
to influences which they were never intended to bear. 
| The child, during his pupilage, wholly neglects to exer- 
| cise his memory; when he becomes a man he has no 
| memory, and of course is deprived of all the pleasures 
|, and advantages of the well-trained and fully-developed 
He 
|| that steals breaks not only a civil law, but a positive 
command of God. He may escape the vigilance of the 
|| police, but he has done violence to his spiritual nature 
|| which God only can forgive. 

The proper exercise of all our faculties confers inex- 
|| pressible joy: disobedience to the laws of our being may 
|| bring upon us and our children unutterable anguish. 
|| The law of retribution follows surely every act of our 
lives. Neglect the intellectual, moral, nay the religious 
|| education of the young, and many a prodigal son will 
|| be seen begging his portion, which he will spend in riot- 
ous living. Many a noble youth, bright and beautiful 
| as the morning, wit fall untimely into a drunkard’s 
| grave. Forgery, deceit, fraud, robbery, bankruptcy to 
|| become rich, public defalcations, gambling houses, and 

splendid coffee saloons will still fill the calendar of crime, 
and the penitentiary and the common jail wiLL sTILL 
| be the charnel house of the lost affections and buried 
hopes of many fond parents. Now, patrons and friends, 
what will you do for intelligence and virtue, the only 
impregnable bulwarks of freedom. We ask you once 





|| faculty. Here is aviolation of an intellectual law. 


| 


|, more to aid us in the circulation of our paper. Parents 

| 

|| need this or some other educational journal. We hope 
teachers will urge them to subscribe for it. Teachers 


need it. Will not parents urge those who are not sub- 
scribers to become so at once? Mr. Barney’s article in 
|| the present number, respecting the rules aud regulations 
| for the teachers in the Cincinnati Central High School, 
| is worth infinitely more to every teacher and parent, 
who does not possess already the useful information it 
contains, than the subscription of this paper would 
amount to in years. Let it be scattered far and wide in 
every village and hamlet. 


“Fling, fling the wayside seed, 
Give it a firm Godspeed: 
What though more tempting plantage round it shoot? 
Thy hope hath reached its goal, 
If one wayfaring soul 
Pluck healing virtue with the wholesome fruit.’ 





Maine Common School Advocate. 
We regret exceedingly to learn that the Maine Com- 
| mon School Advocate, a valuable educational paper, has 
been discontinued for want of support. Maine must 
redeem her character. Stop the dissemination of edu- 
cational information, and you retard at once the progress 
of teachers and schools. Close the avenues of general 
| intelligence, and the sunlight of intellectual and spiritual 





| nation’s history. 





To Corresronpents.—*R. M.’s’’? communication, 
| and the philosophical questions of “J. E. H.’’ will 
| receive attention in our next number. We shall soon 
be able to attend to the request of our Trenton friends, 
respecting a library, and will aid them with pleasure. 
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All persons who wish the Fourtn Volume of the 
| School Friend, are requested to forward their subscrip- 
| tions immediately. Our very low terms prohibit the 
employment of collectors, and oblige us to adhere 
| strictly to the rule of requiring payment, in all cases, in 
| apbvANcE. We trust no one will allow us to discontinue 

his paper, through the failure to send us the small sum 
| of thirty, forty, or fifty cents. Doubtless many persons 
| would like to subscribe for our paper, who think it in- 
| convenient to mail fifty cents. If such persons would 
| exert themselves a little, they would probably find one 
| or more who would unite with them, thus reduce their 

subscription, raise a convenient sum to send by mail, 
| and extend our circulation. Where five copies are 
| mailed to one address, it will be remembered that the 

price is two dollars, or forty cents per copy, and where 
| ten copies are sent to one address, they will be furnished 
for three dollars, or only thirty cents per copy! 





Texas Literary Institute. 

| The Texas Literary Institute held its third annual 
| meeting in the city of Houston, May 30,1849. Four 
able addresses were delivered. Important committees 
were appointed—One “‘to gain, by correspondence and 
| personal examination, a knowledge of suitable books 
| for the schools of Texas; a second, to make a report on 
| the best means of securing the co-operation of teachers 
throughout the state: and a third, to report on the state 
of education in the state of Texas.’’ 

We take great pleasure in noticing the proceedings of 
the above institute, and are obliged to our Texas friend 
for giving us the opportunity of informing our northern 
readers what the friends of education are doing in the 
‘“ Lone Star State.” We hope they will be able to prove 
the truth of at least one half of the saying, ‘“‘ many that 
are first shall be last, and the last shall be first,” in res- 
pect to the rapid growth of good institutions, and the 
| universal diffusion of a thorough physical, intellectual, 
| and religious education. Let it be the boast and pride 
| of the state, that no child shall suffer for the lack of ed- 
ucation. Although the last to enter our glorious con- 
| federacy of states, Texas may be one of the first in the 
intelligence and virtue of her citizens. We wish the 
state would take the stand, and adopt the principle, that 
| every child in the state must be educated, either at pub- 
| lie or private expense. This should be regarded as pro- 
tective policy. We know the influence of right educa- 
tion. We know, too, what children actually do become 
without proper intellectual and spiritual culture. We 
are morally bound, for the sake of humanity, to pre- 
serve the young form crime and its unutterable conse- 
quences. Several distinguished teachers, whom Hon. 
Horace Mann consulted with direct reference to the 











growth will move backward upon the dialplate of a || 


| point, gave their opinion that at least ninety-five per 
cent. of our youth might be made virtuous, honorable, 
and useful members of society, if brought under the 
right educational influences. One expressed the opinion 
that all might be saved. We do not doubt this estimate. 
We do not believe that God has created a single respon- 
sible being, who must, necessarily, become a criminal and 
| outcast, beyond the reach of civilization and christian- 
| ity. A person who will not educate his children, when 
| the means are freely offered, is insane, and the guardians 
of the public welfare are in duty bound to place them 
| where they will be educated. This may seem anti-re- 

publican. We shall be told that the principle is good, 
| but that it cannot be carried out in democratic Amer- 


ica. Anti-republican or not, it is the only thing that 
will save us from poverty, crime, and degradation. We 
have our choice, to pay for education, or ignorance and 

| its consequences. 

| The publication committe of the Texas Literary In- 

stitute have adopted aplan worthy of imitation. Through 

the politeness of several editors in the state, the com- 

mittee have the privilege of occupying one column of 
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their papers with educational matter. The cause of ed- | 
ucation would receive valuable aid frem a suitable school | 
commissioner, who should visit every town in the state, | 
and meet the people face to face, and speak to them ear- | 
nestly and eloquently. There is nothing like the living 
voice to arouse men to action. We wish our educational 
friends in Texas the greatest success. 





Tue Puonetic Apvocate.—We have received two 
numbers, Vol. 2, of the Phonetic Advocate, published 
by Longley & Brothers, Melodeon Building, Fourth | 
Street, west of Walnut, for one dollar per year. Those 
who would like to subscribe for an interesting phono- 
graphic journal, and become acquainted with a sensiole 
method of spelling, will do well to take the Advocate. 








(> Any individual who will procure for us ten pay- 
ing subscribers (the papers to be sent to one address), | 
and remit us THREE DOLLARS, shall be entitled to one 
volume of the School Friend Gratis. 





I> We cheerfully give place for the following valu- | 
able article of H. H. Barney, Esq., Principal of the | 
Cincinnati Central High School. Its practical charac- 
ter will not fail to secure the attention it deserves.—Ep. 





Mr. Epiror :—For the purpose of obliging numerous 
correspondents, who have expressed a solicitude to be 
made acquainted with the peculiar methods of conduct- | 
ing recitations, and other exercises, in the Cincinnati 
Central School, and for the purpose of inducing the | 
able and experienced teachers of a similar grade of 
schools, in other parts of the country, to furnish for 
publication in the School Friend, an outline of their 
rules and regulations, or peculiar plans of operation, I 
am prevailed on to request an insertion, in the next 
number of your paper, the subjoined rules for the direc- 
tion of the teachers in the Central School of this city. 

In their preparation, the best authorities have been 
consulted, and the experience of twenty years in the | 
schoolroom carefully considered. If carried out in their | 
spirit, and fully lived up to, it is believed that they will | 
greatly enhance the pleasure of teaching and studying, | 
materially facilitate the progress of the pupil, and most 
essentially tend to increase the efficiency, extend the 
usefulness, and elevate the character of our profession. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 
H. H. Barney. 

Cincinnati Central School, August 22, 1849. 




















Directions AND INsTRUCTIONS FOR THE TEACHERS OF 
Cincinnati Centrat Scuoot. 

1. They shall endeavor to understand thoroughly 
whatever they attempt to teach, so as not to be constant- 
ly chained down to the textbook; to this end, they shall | 
make such a special preparation for each lesson, that | 
they could recite it themselves, as readily and accurate- 
ly as they would desire their pupils to do it. 

2. They are to teach the subject, and not the book; | 
to point out the practical bearing and uses of the thing | 
taught, and make it so familiar by repetition, as to fix 
it deeply and permanently in the mind; for what is 
worth learning at all, is worth learning thoroughly and 
completely. 

3. They are to assign no larger portion for each re- 
citation, than the class, with due diligence, can easily | 
Master, and then insist upon its being learned so per- 
fectly that it can be repeated without the least hesita- | 
tion; until this is done, no new portion is to be given out. 

4. They are to explain each new lesson assigned, if | 
necessary, by familiar remarks and illustrations, that | 
every pupil may know, before he is sent to his seat, 
what he is expected to do at the next recitation, and | 


derstandingly, and, therefore, with spirit and pleasure, 
and make rapid progress. 

5. They are to require all rules and definitions, to- 
gether with the more important parts of each subject of 
study, to be accurately committed to memory, and the 
whole wrought into the understanding as well as the 
memory of the pupil, by questions and familiar illustra- 
tions adapted to his capacity, until he has completely 
mastered it. 


6. They are not to use during recitation the text- 
books themselves, excepting for an occasional reference, 
nor permit it to be taken to the recitation seat to be refer- 
red to by the pupils, excepting in the case of a parsing 
exercise, the translation of a language, or the solution 
of mathematical problems; and even in the latter case, 
they are required to assign many problems of their own 
preparing, or those selected from kindred textbooks, 
involving an application of what the pupils have learned | 
to the business of life; for the reason, that they will be 
likely to possess more animation themselves, and enkin- 
dle a correspondingly-increased vivacity and spirit in 
the mind of their pupils, than if obliged to follow the 
very letter of the book. 

7. They are to understand many more subjects than 
they are required to teach, that they may be able at ail 
times to give much oral, collateral, and indirect instruc- 
tion, and be furnished on every subject, with copious 
illustration and instructive anecdote; to this end, they 
are expected to pursue, daily, a regular course of pro- | 
fessional reading and study. 

8. They are not to do for their pupils what they, 
with proper explanation, can do for themselves, or what 
some member of their class can do for them; they are 
not to curry their explanation so far as to supersede the 
very effort on the part of their pupils, which it should 
be the design of such explanations to encourage; but 
they may diminish or shorten difficulties, divide and 
subdivide a difficult process, until the steps become so 
short, that the pupil can take them without difficulty. 

9. They must endeavor to arouse and fix the atten- | 
tion of the whole class, and to occupy and bring into | 
action as many of the faculties of their pupils as possi- | 
ble. They are never to proceed with the recitation 
without the attention of the whole class, nor go 
round the class, with the recitation, always in the same | 
order, or in regular rotation; but to change the order 
frequently, selecting here and there a pupil, who may 
chance to be listless at the moment, so that all may be 
¢ mpelled, as it were, to be attentive, and ready to recite | 
at any moment. 


| 
10. They are to exhibit proper animation themselves, | 
manifesting a lively interest in the subject taught, | 
avoiding all heavy, plodding movements, all formal rou- 
tine in teaching, lest the pupil be dull and drowsy, and 
imbibe the notion that he studies only to recite, using 
his textbook as mere words, and having but little idea of 
any purpose of acquirement beyond mere recitation. 
11. They must require of their pupils, at all times, 
prompt and accurate recitations, under penalty of deten. | 


tion after the close of the regular school hours, to make | 
up the deficit. They are to endeavor to use language | 
fluently and correctly, and to acquire a facility at ex- | 
planation, a tact at discerning and solving difficulties; | 
they must endeavor so to unfold, direct, and strengthen | 
the mind as to bring out all its powers into full and har- | 
monious action, and so to superintend the growth of the 
moral, mental, ana physical faculties, as to develop them | 
symmetrically, aud fashion the whole into beauty and 
loveliness as they grow. 

12. With respect to most subjects of study, they are 
required to have their pupils recite by analysis—that is, 
to give, in their own language, a general outline, a con- 
secutive synopsis of the subject matter of the lesson ;— 
to be followed by general, appropriate, original ques- 
tions, pointing out and illustrating its practical bearing, 








how it is to be done, to the end that he may study un- | 


exciting curiosity, and awakening thought; but in no 


| conceal his want of thoroughness. 


case are the questions in the margin or at the end of the 
sections in the textbook, to be used, excepting for the 
purpose of an occasional review. 

13. They are to keep a daily record of the merit of 
each pupil’s recitation, his deportment, cleanliness, and 
the number of times absent or tardy; the quality or 
merit of each recitation or exercise being marked at the 
time of its performance, on ascale varying from 10 to 


| 0; 10 denoting perfect; 8, good; 6, tolerable; 4, quite 


poor; and 0, an entire failure: to make a monthly ab- 
stract of the same, and transmit it to the parent or guar- 
dian, to be signed by him, and then returned by the 
pupil to his teacher. 

14. They are not to rely too much upon simulta- 
neous recitation, as it often takes away all individuality, 
making the pupil superficial, by causing him to rely on 
others, tempting him to indolence, by preventing his 
deficiencies from standing out by themselves, and con- 
soling him with the reflection that he has been able to 
It may be resorted 
to, however, for the purpose of giving, occasionally, 
variety to the exercises, of arousing and exciting the 
class when dull and drowsy, or for the purpose of fixing 
in the mind important definitions, useful tables of 
weights and measures, the declension of nouns and pro- 
nouns, the conjugation, synopsis, and inflection of 


| verbs, etc.; and also in certain spelling, reading, elocu- 


tionary, or orthophonic exercises, where the object is to 
embolden the pupils, to induce them to let out their 
voices, that their muscles of articulation may be 


| strengthened, and all the vocal organs become well 


developed, and the voice rendered full-toned, firm, and 
harmonious. 

15. They must not attempt to teach too many things 
at once, nor allow their pupils to direct their own stu- 
cies, nor attend to extraneous business in school hours, 
nor occupy too much time in conversing with visitors, 
nor make excuses to visitors for the defects of their 
classes, nor use low and degrading epithets, nor wound 
the sensibilities of a dull scholar by disparaging 
comparisons. 

16. They are required to see that their pupils move 
to and from the recitation room in a particular order, 
and always occupy the same place on the recitation seat, 


|| that if anyone be absent, it can be detected at once, and 
| the cause, if necessary, be :mmediately inquired into, 


and the proper entry made in the class register, without 
calling the entire roll. 

17. To avoid those dull and dragging recitations 
which always abate the interest of a class, and sooner or 
later create a disrelish for study, they are not to allow 
the pupils to prompt each other, nor help the class 
themselves by unseasonable suggestions or continual 
hints, or by what is termed the “ drawing-out process,’’ 


| which always reproduces the very dullness which they 
| seek to remedy, the very imperfection which they desire 


to remove; but they must refuse to proceed until the 
recitation can go alone, progressing briskly from pupil 


|, to pupil, passing by those who hesitate and falter, until 
| the whole lesson is finished; for it is as easy to have 
|, good lessons as poor, if teachers have the energy to 


insist upon it, and it is a great saving of time to have the 
lessons promptly recited. 

18, They are enjoined to make themselves thorough- 
ly acquainted with some work on mental philosophy; 
because education, more than anything else, demands 
not only a scientific acquaintance with mental laws, but 
the nicest art in the detail and application of means 
for its successful prosecution; because there is a natural 
order and progression in the development of the facul- 
ties, a principle ranning through every mental operation, 
without a knowledge of which, and how to apply it, the 
teacher cannot know beforehand how to touch the right 
| spring, with the right pressure, and at the right time; be- 
| cause it is indispensable that every teacher should know by 
| what means, by virtue of what natural laws, the human 
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and powers are strengthened or enfeebled— 
should know that each faculty has its related objects, 
and grows by being excited to action through the stimu- 
lus or instrumentality of its appropriate objects, and is 


faculties « 


thereby strengthened so as to perform its office with | 


facility, precision, and dispatch; and because the teacher, 


like every other workman, should understand the natural | 


propensities, qualities, and power of the subject matter of 
his work, and the means of modifying and regulating | 
them with a view to improvement, otherwise he would 
be continually liable to excite and strengthen the wrong 
faculty, to touch the wrong spring of action, and to 
promote anima! and selfish propensities, instead of social 
and moral sentiments. “No unskillful hand should 
ever play upon a harp, where the tones are left forever 
in the strings.’ 





On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 21. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
; 
v Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


[An explanation is due to the readers of the School 
Friend, for the nonappearance, in the last three num- 
bers, of the articles on teaching Arithmetic. This was 
caused by a pressure of other duties devolving on the 
writer, during the period of unusual sickness through 
which our city, and a large portion of the South and 
West, has just passed. It is intended to continue them 
hereafter, without interruption, until the series is com- 
pleted. The writer also embraces this opportunity to 
return his thanks to those teachers who have taken an 
interest in these articles, and expressed a wish that they 
should be continued regularly.] 





GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 
The student of mathematics is aware, that the | 


Greatest Common Divisor, in algebra, is one of \ 


considerable difficulty, and of such importance, 
that he who is unacquainted with it, knows but 
little of the subject as a science. In like man- 


ner, in arithmetic, especially when it is consid- || 


ered as a science, the subject is one of consider- 
able difficulty as well as importance. 
It is well known, or at least ought to be, that 


there are two methods of finding the greatest || 





common divisor: first, by factoring; second, by 
dividing the greater number by the less, the less | 
by the remainder, and so on. Of these two dif- 
ferent methods, the first is the most easily under- 
stood by young pupils, and in general is sufficient 


for all common operations. The second method 


is more direct, and is better suited to the compre- |, 
It is also pe- | 
culiarly adapted to those examples where the 


hension of more advanced pupils. 


greatest common divisor is a large mixed number. 

In teaching this subject by either method, the 
first step is to give the pupil a clear idea of what 
is meant by the divisor or measure of a number, 
then of the common divisor of two or more num- 
bers, and lastly of their greatest common divisor. 
These should be dwelt upon and illustrated by | 
familiar questions, until the pupil clearly com- | 
prehends the nature of each of these terms, and | 





the distinction between them. Such questions | 
Beside itself, 

what number isa divisor of 6? What other | 

number? Name all the divisors of 8,—of 9,—of | 

10,—of 12, ete. From the answers to these ques- 

_ tions, the pupil will see that factor and divisor are 


synonymous terms. 


as the following may be asked: 


Next, let the pupil be Girected | to name some 
number that is a common divisor of 4 and 6,—of 
8 and 12,—of 10 and 30; to name all the com- 
mon divisors of 12 and 18, and then to tell what 
|| is the greatest. In like manner of 30 and 45, 
and similarly of other suitable pairs of numbers, 
such as 12 and 30, 20 and 50, and so on. 


the first method of finding the greatest common 
divisor presents no further difficulty. 

No rule can be more precise and direct in its 
operation than the second method. Almost any 
pupil in a few minutes may be made to under- 
stand the manner of performing the operation, 

'and in general nothing more than this should be 
required of the younger class of learners. 


In explaining the why and wherefore of this || 


rule, there are two points that deserve particular 
notice. 
number by the less? This is easily answered by 
observing that if the less number is a divisor of 
the greater, it must be their greatest common 
divisor, since no number can have a divisor 
greater than itself. Second, Why is that re- 
mainder which exactly divides the preceding 
divisor, necessarily a divisor of both the two 
given numbers? and why is it their greatest 
common divisor? The answers to those ques- 
tions depend on the following principles: 


multiple of that number. 
| 2. A common divisor of two numbers is a 
| divisor of their sum and also of their difference. 

3. The greatest common divisor of two num- 
bers, is a divisor of their remainder after division. 
| The first and second principles should be ex- 
plained under the subject of factoring, and the 
third is readily derived from the other two. 

Our limits do not permit, neither do we deem 
it necessary here to give a regular demonstration 
of this rule, as one is contained in several of the 
most popular treatises of Arithmetic. 





For the School Friend. 
School Discipline. 


Mr. Evrtor—A distinguished teacher of Ohio 
writes me as follows: 


‘* Suppose a teacher lays down for his school certain 
| rules, and tells his pupils that one violation will subject 
them to such a penalty, two to a different one, and so 
on. Just before recess, and also before dismissing at 
night or noon, he calls upon all who have violated no 
rules to signify it; then those who have violated once, 
then twice, and so on. 


it “making a mistake’’), and every boy is expected to 
speak out, if he knows that any of his sclfool compan- 
ions have reported falsely. I should like your judg- 


ment upon the matter of their reporting their own delin- || 


quencies thus frequently, and especially upon asking 

them to inform of each other, a number of times each 

day. 
I confess I am afraid of it. A teacher here, who has 
taught a good many years, practices it, and there is no 
doubt that he keeps admirable order. The only question 

with me is, whether he does not purchase it at too great 
cost.” 


After || 
| this, when the pupil is acquainted with factoring, 


First, Why do we divide the greater | 


1. A divisor of a number is a divisor of any || 


Then he calls upon the schol- |) 
| ars to say whether any one has reported falsely (he calls 


It is a new feature to me in school discipline, and || 





The bare statement of one part of the above 
| proposition must, it seems to me, produce an ex- 
clamation from a majority of the teachers of 
Ohio. I have long been in the habit of calling 
| upon my pupils to report whether they had vio- 
lated certain specific rules of the school ; but the 
report was to embrace those cases only which 
transpired in the schoolroom, and was generally 
restricted to the violation of one or two rules, 
such as communicating with each other, prompt- 
ing on the recitation seat, ete.; the only security 
against a false report being the pupil’s honor, 
and the teacher’s watchful eye. Indeed, the pu- 
| pil is distinctly assured that these only will be 
relied on to keep him straight in the matter. 
|The remark is often made, it is true, that the 
pupil will be watched with a vigilance that never 
slumbers, and with a searching investigation that 
cannot long be baffled, whenever the correctness 
| or good faith of his report is, in the least, dis- 
trusted. 
But so far are we from calling upon his seat, 
class, or even schoolmate, to contradict, or falsify 
the report, that we seldom, or ever, compel. him 
to give evidence against his companions, even in 
|acase of turbulent, refractory, mischievous, or 
grossly-immoral conduct. He is often requested 
to do so, in ease of flagrant acts, if he feels that 
he can do it consistently with a sense of duty, 
of justice, and of honor, to himself, his compani- 
on, his teacher, and the school. The effort is 
made, on such occasions, to enlighten the pupils 
| upon these matters,—to enable them to under- 
stand and rightly appreciate how far the obliga- 
| tions of kindness, courtesy, and good faith to- 
ward their schoolmate, may require them to go 
in their efforts to conceal his misdeeds. Much 
| pains is taken to instruct them upon these mat- 
ters of moral obligation, that they may clearly 
understand in what cases, and under what cir- 
| cumstances, the claims of their teachers, the trus- 
| tees, the school, and indeed, the whole communi- 
/ty, are paramount. The effort is also made to 
_ impress them with the folly, the absurdity,— 
| not to say the meanness,—of their exercising a 
sort of espionage over their companions, so as 
to report to their teacher every little peccadillo, 
or foible, or neglect of duty of which they may, 
inadvertantly or intentionally, be guilty. The 
opinion is often expressed before them, that in 
this morbid desire to make favor with their tea- 
cher, by reporting to him every minor offense of 
their friend, neighbor, or companion, originates a 
spirit of slander,—and, that, if there be any one 
thing more than another, that can disgrace civi- 
| lized society, it is a spirit of indiscriminate and 
wanton slander,—a spirit, the vilest with which 
_a school, a neighborhood, or a nation can be 
cursed; or to use the language ofa distinguished 
president of one of our colleges, “A spirit that 
insinuates itself into the cottage of the peasant; 
enters—I had almost said resides—in the man- 





sions of the great; a spirit that is cherished by 
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every party and moves in every circle, hovers | 
around the sacred altar of mercy, approaches the | 
awful seat of justice; in one word, a spirit, | 
that surrounds us on every side, and on every | 
side breathes forth its pestilential vapor, blas- | 
ting talents and virtue, and reducing, like the 
grave, whose pestiferous influence it imitates, 
the great and the good, the ignoble and the vile, | 
to the same humiliating level.” | 


Surely a teacher should be exceedingly care- || 


ful and cautious not to enlist his pupils under | 
the banner of this foe to human happiness, nor | 
directly or indirectly prostitute their talents to | 


this foul work of intellectual and moral my portfolio was again filled. 
massacre. 


In conclusion, I beg leave to state, that it re- 


quires much caution, the exercise of much sound || 
discretion and good judgment, to manage vu 
matter of calling upon pupils to report any vio- | 


lation, even by themselves, of school rules, so as 
to have the good effect of the practice counter- 
balance the bad; and the opinion is unhesita- 
tingly hazarded, that no teacher can so adroitly 
conduct, so skillfully manage the plan of superad- 
ding to these self reports, or self condemnations, 
or self glorifications, the counter reports of the 
companions of those first reporting, without 
seriously impairing the moral character of their 
pupils, and laying the foundation for the practice 
of tattling, slander, busy-body gossip, and the 
baleful habit of inquisitively prying into other 
people’s business. 

In some of the best-governed schools of Cin- 
cinnati, the teachers are in the habit of calling, 
at stated periods, four times a day, at the close 
of each forenoon and afternoon session, and at 
the close of each half session, for reports of vio- 
lation of rules; but in no case, I believe, does 


the practice prevail of calling for counter re- | 


Very truly, yours, etc., 
H. H. Barney. 


ports. 





Perseverance of Andubon. 
An incident which happened to two hundred 
of my original drawings, nearly put a stop to my 
researches in ornithology. 


most disheartening difficulties. 
of Henderson, in Kentucky, situated on the 
banks of the Ohio, where I resided for several 
years, to proceed to Philadelphia on business. 
I looked at all my drawings before my departure, 
placed them in charge of a relative, with the 
injunction to see that no injury should happen to 
them. My absence was of several months, and 
when I returned, after having enjoyed the plea- 
sure of home for a few days, I inquired after my 
box, and what I was pleased to call my treasure. 
The box was produced and opened; but, reader, 
feel for me, a pair of Norway rats had taken pos- 
session of the whole, and they had reared a 


I shall relate it, || 
merely to show how far enthusiasm, for by no 1 
other name can I call my perseverance, may || 
enable the observer of nature to surmount the | 
T left the village | 


young family among the gnawed bits of paper, | 
which, but a month previous, represented nearly 

a thousand inhabitants of the air! The burning | 
heat which instantly rushed through my brain, 
was too great¢o be endured, without affecting 
my whole nervous system. I slept not for seve- | 
ral nights, and the days passed like days of ob- | 
livion, until the animal powers being recalled | 
into action, I took up my gun, my notebook, and | 
my pencils, and went forth to the woods as gayly 
as if nothing had happened. I felt pleased that | 
I might make better drawings than before. And | 
ere a period not exceeding three years elapsed, 





} Oriental Legend. 
| “Every man,” an Eastern legend says, “ has 
two angels, one upon his right shoulder, and one 
upon his left. When he does anything good, the 
angel on the right shoulder writes it down and 
| seals it; because what is once done is done for- 
ever. When he does evil, the angel on his left 
| shoulder writes it, but does not seal it. He 
| waits until midnight. If before that time, the 
| man bows down his head, and exclaims, ‘ Gra- 
cious Allah! I have sinned! forgive me!’ the 
| angel rubs it out; but if not, at midnight, he 
|| seals it, and the angel upon the right shoulder 
| weeps.” 


1} 





Mathematical Department, 





Solutions. 
| Soxvrion ro Question By Scoris.—By R. W. 
McFarland.—The solution consists in finding the 
distance BC, the angle BDC being known; and, 
| also, the contents of the half cylinder, whose al- 
| titude is BD, viz., 2310 in. 


zi 








Angle BDC = 50° 
Angle BCD = 40° 
Let BC = 2z, and 
AB = 4z, 
Bo=vz, and 
m = 3.1415926 


To find BD. 
| Nat. sine of 50° : nat. sine of 40°: : BC: BD; 


<a 2bz 
Or, for brevity’s sake, a: b:: 22: BD=——. 
a 








The empty space in the cylinder is equal to 
the base of the vessel multiplied by 4BD; that is, 


bx = mhx3 - 
| mx? ,— = ——- = 2310 = s (for brevity), 
a a 
3 as 
whence x= _ | —. 
mb 


But by a table of nat. sines, we find a=.7660444, 
and b= .6427876. Now multiply 2310 by 
.7660444 ; 3.141 &c. by 6427876: divide the 
former product by the latter, and take the cube 
root, which will be found to be 9.5693; twice 
which = 19.1386 in. is the diameter, and 88.2772 


| in., the hight: whence the contents = 47.67 


|| gallons. 
4a. mx? 


231 
|| which is found to be 47.67. 
|| The simplest way to dispose of Mr. North’s 
| question is to regard each scholar as adding to 
| the general wages, 50 cents. And this would be 
| right. But if you wish to consider the proportion 
| of scholars, it would be thus: 20 scholars at $25 
dollars is $1.25 per scholar; 30, is $1. Now if, 
by adding one half the number of scholars, we 
diminish the price per scholar by one fifth the ori- 
| ginal price (i. e. from $1.25 to $1), by adding 
#5 Of the scholars we diminish the price by ¥;, 
|| as follows: 4: Y5::1: 9. Then, 41 =the 
| quantity left. 1.2541 — 1.025, and this mul- 
tiplied by 29 = $29.725; and this would be 
right, as agreed upon by the parties. 
_ Solutions to the question of Scotis were also 
received from Imri Kelley, Wm. Cowgill, and A. 
Schuyler. Solutions to the question of Mr. 
| North were received from James D. Thompson, 
James P. Baird, William Baker, and N. J. D. 
Kauffelr. 


| Oontents = ——57— gulls. 








| Questions. 
| I. By Wa. Cowaiti.—A person being asked 
his age, replied, if three-fifths of my age be mul- 
tiplied by 7, and the product be added to my 
_age, the sum will be 292. What was his age? 
A solution by analysis is required. 
If. By T. Inman.—A man bought some le- 
mons at 2 cents each, and three fourths as many 
| at 3 cents each, and then sold them all at the 
rate of 2 for 5 cents, and by so doing, gained 25 
cents. How many lemons did he buy? A so- 
| lution by analysis is required. 
| ILL. By Jort E, Hexpricxs.—It is required 
| to construct a triangle such that if the angle op- 
posite the base be bisected by a straight line 
which cuts the base, the bisecting line shall be a 
mean proportional between the segments of the 
base. 
IV. ByN. P. Coats.—Given ,/z3—2,/z=z, 
to find the values of z, by a quadratic. 





Solutions to these questions will be published 

| either in the October or November number of the 
|School Friend. Persons proposing questions 

| should, in all cases where it is practicable, ac- 
company them with the solutions. 
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“A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. _ 
RAV’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises.— 


Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its imerits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-b ok in Algebra in our best schoois and academies. 

The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily sccumulating in the hands of the publishers: 


From J. H. Fatrcnitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satisiaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is sach a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. am pleased to see that the 
Jirst edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many in-tructors. 


(Signed) J. H. FAIRCHILD. 
January 5, 1849. 


From P. Canter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray's Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary work~ of Professor Ray, it is cistinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 
February 24, 1849. 


Extract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the ‘ Cincinnati 
Centrat Hicu Scxoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 


“It is but a few months since this book was issued trom the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other | 


Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.’ * * * In graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its execution, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 


then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of a All portions of the work || 
| 


bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 


toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- | 


sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 


From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rales are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same then would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 

October 16, 1848. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 
[ have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. Zacuos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Honss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part tirst, worthy of a place in every school. ‘The author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘The work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B. C. Hopss. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


From Mr. S. Fixpiey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 


After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheeriully recommend it as one of the best treatises in || 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is || 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical || 


and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) SAM'L FINDLEY. 
February 26, 1849. 
From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Tam giad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. be * * 

(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“‘ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and (he best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simjle, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Ciucinnati. 

Wo. Puitwips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLuirTer, A. L. BUsHNELL, 
Committee on Text Books.” 

RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 

Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, | 
| 
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ExrLanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
| the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
| with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
| breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
| figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 


|| SummMary— 
Least hight of Thermometer, 59 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 92 
| Monthly range of do 33 
| Least daily variation of do 2 
| Greatest daily variation of do 24 
Mean temperature of month, 76.6 
do do at sunrise, 66.8 
do at 2 P. M. 82.9 


do 
Coldest day, July 6. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 67.2 
| Warmest day, July 13. 


Mean temp. of warmest day, 81.2 
Minimum bight of Barometer, 29.97 inches 
| Maxinum do do 29.513 do 
| Range of do 16 do 
| Mean hight of do 29.309 do 


| No. of days of rain, 15. 
| Perpendicular depth of rain, 8.9 in. 
| WEATHER.—Clear and fair, thirteen days; variable 17 
| days—cloudy, 1 day. 
Winp.—N. 2 days: N. E.3 days; E.2days; S. E. 5 days; 

| S. 114 days; S. W.3days; W.1 day; N. W. 34 days. 

Memoranda.—lst, very heavy rain early in the mor- 
ning; 2d to 6th, clear, fair, and pleasant; 6th to 10th, 
| rain every day or night; 10th, warm and close: 11th, 
| shower in the evening; 11th to 17th, pleasant, fair, ‘and 
| clear weather, except a slight shower on the 14th; 17th, 
| pleasant shower 2 P. M.; 18th, warmand fair; 19th and 
| th, variable and showery; 2lst to 24th, fair and plea- 
| sant; 24th, a night wet; 25th, showery day; 
| 26th, fair, shower 7 P. M.; 27th and 28th, variable and 





fair; 29th, fair, shower 14¢ P. M.; 30th, very heavy 
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shower 11 A. M., for 5 minutes the rain fell in torrents 
in the northern part of the city; 31st, pleasant and cool. 

OssERrvATIONS.—This month has been remarkable for 
the numerous and heavy rains, and for an unusual 
amount of southerly, and absence of westerly winds. 


The character of the weather did not appear to have | 


any perceptible influence on the ravages of the cholera. 
The first part of the month was remarkably fine and 
pleasant, but this produced no diminution in the num- 
ber of deaths; on the contrary, the disease increased in 
severity, and on the 5th July the number of deaths by 
cholera was 137. 








CROZET’S ARITHMETIC, 


N ARITHMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by Clau- 
dius Crozet, Principal of the Richmond Academy, late 
State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Professor of En- 
gineering at West Point. Price 37} cts. 
Published and for sale by A. MORRIS, 
Successor to Drinker & Morris. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Attention is requested to the following notice of the 
work, from the author of Peter Parley: 

CroZzET’s ARITHMETIC.—It is an excellent book, possess- 
ing the usual advantages of our school arithmetics, which 
teach the practice of the art, to which is here added its 
philosophy, very happily methodized and presented to the 
student. It is calculated, not merely to teach what is usu 
ally Jaid down in a book of arithmetic, but to set the rea- 
soning faculties at work, and furnish the mental machinery 
with a motive-power which will render it efficient in its ap- 
plication to other subjects. It is evidently the production 
of a thorough scholar in mathematics, who, in the far ad- 
vances he has made, has not forgotten the difficulties of that 
“steep ascent” by which he climbed to knowledge. His 
sympathy for the pupil, and his understanding of his capac- 
ity, enable him to teach with facility what would have been 
impossible to one destitute of these qualifications. 

S. G. GOODRICH. 


From the American Courier. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning, to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of numbers 
is exhibited with conciseness and persp:cuity, and is made 
the basis, in each case, of the practical rules which follow. 
The study of arithmetic, in the manner here taught, must 
be an excellent preparation for the study of algebra. The 
author has made, also, some valuable corrections inthe val- 
gar nomenclature, and introduces some improvements in the 
common processes of arithmetic. In the matter of innova- 
tion, however, he has exercised a commendable degree of 
caution. _— 

From the Southern Journal of Education. 

The four fundamental rules are more faithfully discussed 
than in any work we are acquainted with. The same is 
true in regard to decimal and vulgar fractions. We cordi- 
ally recommend the work to the consideration of teachers, 
and advise them to obtain a copy for their own examina- 
tion. They will be amply repaid for their trouble and ex- 
pense in the perusal of its pages, so much more attractive 
than those of common authorities, which usually consist of 
rules, printed in italics, followed by examples for practice 
in solid phalanx. oe 

Crozet’s Arithmetic meets my approbation, and I most 
respectfully recommend its use in our district free schools. 

LEROY G. EDWARDS, 
President of Schoo] Commissioners for Norfolk cy. 


BETHANY CoLLEeGE, 23d Feb. 1849. 

I have examined an Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools, 
by Profes »r C. Crozet. Those who wish to develop and 
train the .-asoning powers, to impart a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make the step from arithmetic to alge- 
bra as easy as possible, would do well to adopt this book. 

JAMES P. MASON, A. M., Prof. Math. 


RICHMOND ACADEMY, Dec. 7, 18:8. 
Among the numerous publications upon arithmetic, Cro- 
zet’s Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools is, in many re- 
spects, unique in interest and value. It.contains much that 
is new, both in matter and method, Its elucidations are 
profoundly, but clearly scientific; exhibiting, in a manner 
unsurpassed by any other with which we are acquainted, the 
various powers and relations of numbers, and admirably 
preparing the student to enter upon the higher branches of 
mathematics, or to seize upon the shortest methods of dis- 
patching the calculations of ordinary business. 
WM. BURKE, 
STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


ANDERSON SEMINARY, Nov. 10, 1848. 

After as thorough an examination as my time would 
allow, I think that Crozet’s Arithmetic is the best that has 
yet appeared. 

Its clear, brief, and satisfactory inductions,—its compre- 
hension, within a small space, of all that really belongs to 
arithmetic,—give this little book claims beyond any other 
that I am acquainted with. JOHN D. REILEY 
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TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO.. No 14 North Fourth Street 

Philadelphia, have just published 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 

On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilituted. 

Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 

BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 


Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- || 


tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amervca—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; | 


‘Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Picturial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 





By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb.: 
JUST PUBLISHED. - 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, end is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 





heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Keformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
‘* but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge ani taste.” 

FOURTH—Alwmost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 


comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add wuch to their interest. 

The book also contains“ DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo 'y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 








examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 
58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


A New Collection of Church Music.| 


FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, || 


other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the || 


WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
| LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
| given— the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
it embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
| Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
| TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
| as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson, 
| Alonzo Pottery DD, L LD, Moses Stuart, dD D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L L D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W. 
| Longfellow, A t. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
| DD, Elipbalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
| ity.”"— James Kent. 


_ “It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
| lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 


“I have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
| I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
| that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F, McCLEARY, Sec'y. 





| PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 

| the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
| scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
| Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
| stone. 
| ‘ ° . . ° 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
| alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
| lar class of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

| This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

| “The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”"—Prof Rob- 

| inson, New York. 

| “Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 

| —Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
| Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 
| “The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 

North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN— ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
| leading Colleges and Academies. 


| GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published inthis country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts, 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street, 
Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & CO..Cincinnati, 














and the booksellers generally. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now ia use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, | vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. By E. H. Burritt, A. M, with 
an Introduction by Tomas Dick, LL. D. 


MITCHELL'S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prof. O. M. Mitchell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
of all the stars, down to the 6th magnitude, inclusive ; 
also, the principal Nebalw, Nebulous Stare, Deuble and 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic sepemnnse 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the Heavens. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, 
accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
medium 4to. 

PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. (Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8S. 

“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


« PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE, 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


Just published. 

This series of School Histories is acknowledged to be 
the best mm use; and they have been extensively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 
MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 

1 vol. 12mo. 


PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 
do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1 vol. 12mo. 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Intro- 
duction to Mrs. Lincolo’s Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo0 
do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. ‘ 
do, GEOLOGY. 
KAMES'S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By AsrRAHAM 
Miuxs, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARY. 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 
WEBSTER’'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 


New Edition, enlarged. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


New Edition. 


UNIVERSITY EDITION, in 


revised. 
“ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, New Edition revised. 


ltimo. square, 


“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb'd plain. 
“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition 32mo. 











emb'd gilt. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by Pr »fessor 
Goodrich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of | 
sales. | 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 

This buok is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designe: 
to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 

PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key 
THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to reac, write, and speak the French. 

By Norman Pinney, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 

KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Epwarp HAZEN, author of the 
Spelier and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrison, 16 Nos 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers. 








CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work suflicient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
iype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists ip its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation atl It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, dnd calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a Manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 


work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Couposition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 
so teach: rs say, w.ll produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
proceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
him on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett. A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR. or Intellectual Definer, by 
N C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chant-, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved cri dit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B. also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder's 








Guide, large quarto, sheep 





FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE works of Thomas Dick, LL. D., illustrated by wood 
cuts representing more that 500 different objects, and em- 
bellished by a portrait of the author, from a fine engraving 
on steel ; 10 vols. 12mo, muslin extra, or sheep binding. 

The works embraced in this edition are as follows :— 


Vol. 1.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE. 


Vol 2—THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion.— 
trom the eighth London edition; revised, corrected and 
greatly enlarged. 


Vol. 3—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION;; or, An 
Illustration of the Moral Laws of the Universe. 


Vol. 4.—ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 
BY THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; or, An 
[Illustration of the advantages which would result from a 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific infor- 
mation among all ranks. 


Vol. 5.—ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; or An In- 
quiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted. 


Vol. 6.-AN ESSAY ON THE SIN AND THE EVILS 
OF COVETOUSNESS, and the happy effects which 
would flow from a spirit of christian nensilanees. Ulustra- 
ted by a variety of facts, selected from sacred and civil 
history, and other documents. 


Vol. 7.—CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Wonders 
of the Planetary System Displayed, Lllustrating the Perfec- 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. . 


Vol. 8.—_THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as Illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity and of an infinity of Worlds. 


Vol.9.—THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, com- 
prising Illustrations of Light and Colors; practical de- 
scriptions of all kinds of telescopes; the use of the Equa- 
torial, Transit, Circular, and other Astronomical instru- 
ments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large 
Telescopes, and other topics connected with Astronomy. 


Vol. 10.—ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; AND ON 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND ATMOSPHERICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 


The above volumes, containing about 3700 duodecimo 
pages of reading matter with the same illustrations as above 
named, and the 10 vols. bound in 5 vols., half muslin bind- 
ing, are offered for sale at the very reduced price of 

$3 25 PER COPY. 
aud in 4 vols. sheep binding, at $3 75 percopy. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the wri- 
tings of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned morality 
oat religious feeling pervading them all, justly entitle them 
toa place in every School Library. For which purpose, 
THE CONVENIENT SIZ OF THE VOLUMES, 
AND THE LFGIBLE CHARACTER OF THE TYPE 
OF THIS EDITION, render it peculiarly well fitted. 

Published and for sale by 

E. C, & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia. 

BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 

J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati. 
CUSHING & BRO, Baltimore. 
C. M. SAXTON, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 





Also recently published and for sale as above 

A SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
consisting of 

1. LYND’S FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

2. LYND’S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

3. OSWALD'S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WITH KEY BY PROF. LYND. 

This series of Etymological Class Books has been adop- 


|| ted, in whole or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Salem 


Lynn, 
Boston, Troy, 


Cambridge, Springfield, 

N. York (Ward) Utica, Charlesto’n Fall River. 

Brooklyn Hartford, Portsmouth Poughkeepsie, &c 
M’MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. A Diction- 

ary of ferms used in the various branches of the Natura! 

Sciences. 


CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, adopted as a text book in the Normal and 
Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, the Public High Schools 
of Hartford and Providence, the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, Cincinnati, and in nu- 
merous other first class educational institutions, both public 
and private, throughout the Union. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 

1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


with 45 illustrations. 





, & do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
4 do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
A do do BOTANY, 164 do 
8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most “ae contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

“* VALE COLLEGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“TI think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. Bb. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwArpD Co1.LEGE, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every-respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


~ GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 





do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF GREKCE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KikY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the Uuited 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s retlections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works. They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 


CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 
Co’s” Improved Edition. 








ASTRONOMY! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
the author’s Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
Questions and a Glossary. One of the most comprehen- 
sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
that has ever been published in the United States. Price 
50 cents. 


Meeommeendatvionms. 


RUTGER’s FEMALE INsTITUTE, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 


The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the Nie- 
MENTARY ASTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 
use in this Institution, over two years; and is esteemed 
as decidedly the most valuable work of its class we have 
ever used. 

ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
of Rutger’s Female Institute. 

CHAS, E. WEST, Principal. 

JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher Ist Dep't, 

The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 
given the most substantial proof of their high appreciation 
of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
under their supervision. 


SENECA DURAND, Principal Ward School, No. 5 


DANIEL HAYNES, ‘ QI. 
SAMUEL F JOHN, “ “ “ “ 10. 
WM. C. KIBBE, “ “ “ “ 19, 
JOHN J. DOAN, “ “ “ “ 99. 
J. PATTERSON, “ Peb.  * eee 


JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 

S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N.J. 
{> TEACHERS are particularly requested to examine 

his work, before they introduce any other into their 

Schools. 
Published and for sale by 


H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowe tt Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowe.t Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

HE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“ a collection of perfect gems.’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 








‘PR py r 
SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 

The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
os Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. 
A. M.; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 

LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 

C4&SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


Spencer, 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through 
out the country. They are recommended by 

Ilion. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Exsq., of St. Louis; 

Presictent &. Hf. Nevin, of Pranktin College, Onio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

tev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 


COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 





do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in Louden. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithuietical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which itis expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT, WOODFORD &CO., 

159 Pearl St., New York 
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TO BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
SUPPatRQaS BOR VB BABB BBADA 
W. B. SMITH & CO, 


PUBLISHERS PUBLISHERS 





SCHOOL BOOKS, | ECLECTIC 


a Educational Series, 


lad | 


it il 


DEALERS 


MANUFACTURERS 





ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


SS ee uf 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


Would respectfully inform Western and Southern Booksellers and Country Merchants, that they will be prepared for the Fall Trade with a very heavy 
stock and complete assortment of School Books, Blank Books, and Stationery generally. Having the best facilities (as many of our articles are man- 
ufactured by ourselves), we are confident we can make it for the interest of dealers to obtain supplies in our line, of us, in preference to obtaining them 


in the Eastern cities. 
They are also informed that we are now selling 


Booxse..ers will find it much for their advantage to obtain our publications directly from us. 
Eastern School Books at lower prices than ever, being determined not to be undersold. Having now succeeded in perfecting our arrangements for the 


manufacture of Buank Booxs, and Memoranpum and Pass Books, of all descriptions, we are prepared to furnish these articles as low as they can be 


obtained elsewhere. 
Our stock of Srartonery is more complete than ever before, and we are enabled to furnish generally at lower prices. We are agents for the 


manufacturers of various leading articles in this line, and think dealers will find it more for their advantage to purchase of us than to obtain supplies 


from the East. 
All orders will be promptly attended to, and filled at as low prices as though the purchaser were present. Terms, Cash. 


W. B. SMITH & CO, 


Scnoot Book Pusiisners and Stationers, 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














